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was unequal to the task of resisting the Moslem advance.
A new situation had been created, since Egypt was now the
battlefield on which Amaury engaged Nuraddin. The Fati-
mite Caliphate at Cairo had long been in decline: for more
than a century the Caliphs themselves had been as helpless
as their Abbasid rivals; they had had to submit to the
dictation of mercenaries, usually of Turkish race; and the
government was conducted in their name by a grand vizier,
who in fact had complete control. The Fatimites, too, had
suffered more from the crusaders than had the Seljuks. The
latter, never a naval power, were not vitally affected by the
loss of the coast towns; the Fatimites, on the other hand,
besides being driven out of Palestine, had had their fleets
destroyed by the Italian maritime powers, and by losing
control of the sea lost all chance of resuming the offensive.
In the year of Amaury's accession, a contest for the govern-
ment began between two rival viziers, and the ensuing civil
war gave both Nuraddin and Amaury an excuse for inter-
vention. The opportunity of acquiring Egypt was naturally
attractive to Amaury, but it was still more to his interest to
prevent Nuraddin from acquiring it and thus gaining both a
fleet and a base of operations from which to attack Palestine
from the south. The possession of Egypt, therefore, became
the chief objective in the struggle between Moslems and
Christians.

It seemed at first that victory would rest with the Latins;
in 1167 Amaury was so successful that the Seljuks had to
withdraw from Egypt. But by an ill-timed invasion in 1168
he alienated his Egyptian allies, so that they once again
turned to the Seljuks for aid. Nuraddin's general Shirkuh
was able to compel the Latins to retire, and then forced the
Caliph to name him vizier. He died a few months later, and Saladin
was succeeded, both as general of the Seljuk forces and as I
vizier, by his son, the famous Saladin. In 1169 Saladin won
his first victory over the Christians when he defeated the joint
expedition of Amaury and the Byzantines at Damietta. In
1171 the Caliph died, and Saladin refused to allow the appoint-
ment of a successor; so the Fatimite Caliphate came to an
end. Saladin's action was a dangerous one, for it provoked
a formidable conspiracy among his Egyptian subjects, who
in 1173 turned again to Amaury for help. Amaury himself